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ABSTRACT 



This study develops a literacy profile of Ontario's youth 
(ages 17-25) using data from the International Adult Literacy Survey (IALS) . 
Following an introductory section, Section 2 provides a background on the 
IALS database and discusses key methodological issues. Section 3 presents an 
overview of basic literacy statistics. Section 4 compares results across four 
Canadian regions and across different countries. Section 5 explores 
differences in literacy among selected youth characteristics. Section 6 looks 
into the impact of extracurricular activities on the literacy levels of 
Ontario's youth. Section 7 addresses consequences of low literacy among 
youth. Section 8 identifies the main conclusions, including the following: 

(1) Ontario youth have better literacy skills than older Ontarians; (2) the 
rate of Ontario youth who exceed level 2 in document literacy is about the 
same as the national average; (3) relative to the national average, Ontario's 
youth skills are weaker in prose and quantitative literacy; (4) the strongest 
determinant of youth literacy is the individual's level of education, the 
second strongest is the mother's education; (5) activities with the strongest 
positive effect on the document literacy score are attending or participating 
in sports, using public libraries, taking courses, attending movies, plays, 
or concerts at least monthly, and limiting time spent watching television; 
and (6) literacy has an economic payoff. (Data tables are appended.) (YLB) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



This study develops a literacy profile of Ontario's youth (ages 17 to 25) using 
data from the International Adult Literacy Survey. The analysis concentrates on 
Canadian-born youth only. Because of sample limitations, it was not possible to 
explore the literacy skills of foreign-born youth. 

IALS classifies respondents into 5 levels of literacy, across 3 literacy 
domains: document, prose, and quantitative literacy. Most researchers consider 
level 3 as the minimum necessary literacy level. Individuals scoring at the lowest 
two levels may be expected to face significant literacy barriers at the workplace 
and in everyday life. The main findings of the study are: 



Basic Statistics 

• Youth Literacy : Among the Canadian-born population, Ontario youth have 
better literacy skills than older Ontarians. For example, 72% of youth 
exceeded level 2 in document literacy, compared to 65% for Ontarians age 
26 to 65. 

• Provincial Comparisons : The rate of Canadian-born Ontario youth who 
exceed level 2 in document literacy (72%) is about the same as the national 
average (70%): it is higher than the Atlantic (57%) and Quebec rate (69%), 
and marginally lower than the Western rate (75%). 

• Prose and_ Quantitative Literacy; . Relative to the national average, Ontario's 
youth skills are weaker in prose (65% vs. 69%) and quantitative literacy (60% 
vs. 64%). 



Key Determinants 

• importance of Youths Education; . The strongest determinant of youth 
literacy is the individual's level of education: 52% of those with no high school 
diploma failed to exceed level 2 in document literacy; the rate declines to 
23% for high school graduates, and to 12% for post-secondary graduates. 

• Importance of Mothers Education : The second strongest determinant of 
youth literacy was found to be the mother's education. The percentage of 
youth who exceeded level 2 document literacy was significantly lower when 
the mother had not completed secondary education. These results show that 
high school drop-outs not only suffer themselves the consequences of low 
literacy, but often the problem affects their children. 



• Importance of Youth Activities . The activities that have the strongest 
positive effect on the document literacy score are: (a) attending or 
participating in sports; (b) using public libraries; (c) taking courses; (d) 
attending movies, plays or concerts; and (e) limiting the time spent watching 
TV. These results are an indication that an active life is healthy for literacy. 



The Importance of Literacy 

• Benefits of High Literacy : The IALS data provide clear evidence of the 
economic pay-off of literacy. In adulthood, Ontarians with high literacy levels 
enjoy more stable employment and higher levels of earnings. At the same 
time, they make a greater economic contribution (in the form of higher wages 
and income taxes) and draw less on social transfers, such as social 
assistance or employment insurance. 

• Conseguences of Low Literacy . The percentage of youth who need help 
with literacy tasks (like reading business documents or filling out applications) 
rises significantly at lower levels of document literacy skills. However, the 
consequences of low literacy are probably even more serious. The reason is 
that many youth with low literacy skills may avoid the need for relying on 
others for literacy tasks by simply staying away from jobs or activities that 
require higher literacy skills. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 



IALS was developed by Statistics Canada with the co-operation of the 
Organisation for Economic Cooperation and Development. The first round was 
conducted in the fall of 1994 and involved seven countries, including Canada. 
Five more countries have since participated in IALS, and several more countries 
are currently being involved. The Ontario Ministry of Education and Training 
supported IALS in order to ensure valid data for Ontario in formulating policy and 
in developing programming. 

The objective of this study is to develop a profile of Ontario youth's literacy 
skills, relying primarily on the IALS data base. The youth literacy profile will serve 
as a basis for future policy formulation and program development by the Ontario 
Ministry of Training, Colleges, and Universities. The study also attempts to 
address important policy questions, such as: 

• what are the literacy levels of those dropping out of school? 

• what is the effect of education on literacy skills? 

• what other factors, besides education, affect literacy? 

• how important are family background and literacy activities at home? 

• which youth groups (linguistic status, family income) are at greater risk of 
having low literacy skills? 

The report is organised in several sections. Following this introductory section: 

• Section 2 provides a background on the IALS database, including basic 
concepts and definitions, and discusses key methodological issues. 

• Section 3 presents an overview of basic literacy statistics. 

• Section 4 compares results across four Canadian regions and across 
different countries. 

• Section 5 explores differences in literacy among selected youth 
characteristics. 

® Section 6 looks into the impact of reading and writing tasks on everyday life 
and extra curricular activities in general on the literacy levels of Ontario's 
youth. 

• Section 7 looks at the consequences of low literacy among youth. 

• Section 8 draws together the main conclusions and implications. 



2. BACKGROUND 



2.1 Basic Concepts 

IALS conducted an in-depth assessment of the literacy skills of a random 
sample of adults in each participating country. This assessment involved visiting 
people at their homes and administering different tests aimed at assessing their 
ability to process textual and quantitative information. 

IALS did not establish a minimum literacy standard. "Such a standard would 
not only be arbitrary, but would fail to acknowledge the multifaceted nature of 
literacy and complexity of the literacy problem." Instead, IALS defined literacy in 
terms of a mode of adult behaviour, namely: "using printed and written 
information to function in society, to achieve one's goals, and to develop one's 
knowledge and potential." 1 

Literacy scores were converted by IALS researchers into 5 levels of literacy, 
ranging from level 1 (lowest) to level 4/5 (highest). 2 Literacy scores or levels are 
mostly useful in a comparative sense --such as measuring the relative literacy 
strengths of individuals or countries, or ranking the importance of various factors 
influencing literacy. Nevertheless, most researchers consider level 3 as a 
minimum required literacy level and individuals scoring at the lowest two levels 
are expected to face significant literacy barriers at the workplace and everyday 
life. 

IALS recognises that literacy cannot be narrowed down to a single skill. 
Instead the IALS team defined literacy in terms of three domains, each 
encompassing a common set of skills relevant for diverse tasks. The three 
literacy domains are briefly explained in Box 1 . 



1 See Literacy, Economy and Society, p.14. 

2 Levels 4 and 5 were collapsed by Statistics Canada into a single level for statistical reasons. 
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Box 1: Definition of Literacy 

Three types of literacy were tested by the IALS: 

(a) d ocument literacy refers to the knowledge and skills required to locate and 
use information contained in various formats, including job applications, 
payroll forms, transportation schedules, maps, tables, and graphics; 

(b) p rose literacy refers to the knowledge and skills needed to understand and 
use information from texts including editorials, news stories, poems, and 
fiction; and 

(c) quantitative literacy refers to the knowledge and skills required to apply 
arithmetic operations, either alone or sequentially, to numbers embedded in 
printed materials, such as balancing a chequebook, figuring out a tip, 
completing an order form, or determining the amount of interest on a loan 
from an advertisement. 

In each of the three literacy domains, a scale from 0 to 500 was constructed, 
upon which tasks of varying difficulty were placed. The range of scores 
corresponding to each level are as follows: level 1 (0-225); level 2 (226-275); 
level 3 (276-325); level 4 (326-375); and level 5 (376-500). 
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2.2 Methodological Considerations 

An important methodological challenge facing this study is the small size of 
the IALS sample of Ontario youth respondents (age 16 to 25). The total number 
of Ontario youth respondents is 338, of whom 21 were born outside Canada. 

The analysis here is therefore restricted to Canadian-born youth. It is known 
from other studies that, in general, foreign-born adults have lower literacy skills 
than Canadian-born adults. The exclusion of foreign-born youth from the 
analysis makes it easier to compare results across regions. 

In addition to cross-tabulations, regression analysis was used to make sure 
that differences in literacy scores among youth with different characteristics or in 
different regions are in fact statistically significant and not due to the random 
variability of a small sample. In order to make the study accessible to a wide 
audience, regression results appear in appendices. 



Table 1: IALS Sample Size 
Youth (Ages 16-25) by Region 




Canadian- 

born 


Foreign- 

born 


Both 


Atlantic 


298 


4 


302 


Quebec 


197 


8 


205 


Ontario 


317 


21 


338 


West 


381 


33 


414 


Canada 


1,193 


66 


1,259 
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3. OVERVIEW OF YOUTH LITERACY 



3.1 Literacy Level of Ontario's Youth 

Literacy is a key skill for employment and independence. Chart 1 shows that 
28% of Ontario’s Canadian-born youth scored below level 3 in document literacy. 
However, level 3 literacy skills are widely considered as necessary for everyday 
life. 

The corresponding percentages of those who scored below level 3 in prose 
and quantitative literacy were 35% and 40% respectively. 3 These figures indicate 
that quantitative skills present a greater challenge for Ontario's youth than 
reading comprehension. An estimated 23% of Ontario's youth scored below level 
3 in all three literacy domains. 

The results suggest that many of Ontario's youth do not have the literacy 
skills for today's labour market. Later in the study, the consequences of low 
literacy will be explored and the factors that can help improve literacy will be 
identified. 



Chart 1: Distribution by Literacy Levels 

(Canadian-born Ontario Youth) 
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3 See Appendix A for detailed tables. 
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3.2 Literacy by Level of Education 

The most important determinant of literacy is education. Chart 2 shows the 
distribution of youth by document literacy level within different levels of 
education. The incidence of low literacy (below level 3) is highest among those 
without a high school diploma. However, most individuals in this group are still 
students and their literacy scores will likely improve as they continue their 
schooling. 

While high school graduation is not a guarantee of strong literacy skills, only 
23% of those with a high school diploma scored below document literacy level 3. 
However, the incidence of low literacy is higher for the two remaining literacy 
domains: 32% for prose literacy and 42% for quantitative literacy. 

Among those with post-secondary education, literacy levels are considerably 
higher. However, even in this category, 12% scored below level 3 in document 
literacy, while 26% scored below level 3 in prose and quantitative literacy. These 
results suggest that education is a strong determinant of literacy, but it is not a 
guarantee of adequate literacy. There are clearly many other factors at play, 
including literacy activities at the workplace and in everyday life. 



Chart 2: Document Literacy by Level of Education 

(Canadian-born Ontario Youth) 

100 % 
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80% 

70% 
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50% 
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3.3 Literacy over the Life Cycle 



The development of literacy skills does not end with the completion of 
schooling. While the focus of the study is on youth, it must be emphasised that 
literacy is a life-long process. High literacy levels at early ages may erode unless 
further developed though life-long learning and continuous use at work and in 
everyday activities. Chart 3 suggests that most Ontarians fail to maintain their 
literacy levels throughout their lives. 

The level and quality of the education of youth, the educational level of their 
parents, or literacy activities in everyday life are all key factors in determining the 
literacy level at which individuals begin their working lives. They are also key in 
determining the success of the transition from school to work. However, like 
physical capital, human capital needs continuous updating and upgrading in 
order to maintain productivity. 



Chart 3: Document Literacy Above Level 2 
by Age and Level of Education, 

(Canadian-born Ontario Adults) 
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3.4 The Economic Pay-Off of Literacy 

Literacy has become key to the economic performance and social functioning 
of modern nations. As the original IALS study observed, "Today, adults need a 
higher level of literacy to function well: society has become more complex and 
low-skill jobs are disappearing. Therefore, inadequate levels of literacy among a 
broad section of the population potentially threaten the strength of economies 
and the social cohesion of nations.” 4 

The IALS data provide clear evidence of the economic pay-off of literacy. As 
Chart 4 demonstrates, adults with high literacy levels enjoy more stable 
employment and higher levels of earnings through their working-age lives. 5 At 
the same time, they make a greater economic contribution (in the form of higher 
wages and income taxes) and draw less on social transfers, such as social 
assistance or employment insurance. It is such statistics which bring home 
forcefully the importance of literacy to youth and society as a whole. 



Chart 4: The Pay-Off of Literacy in Adulthood 

Canadian-Born Adults Across All Provinces, Age 26-65 $ 




Document Literacy 



U Rate l I SA “•—Ann. Earn. 



4 See Literacy, Economy and Society, p.13. 

5 Chart 4 refers to individuals age 26 to 65, individuals past the typical formal stage of education. 
The estimates are based on Canadian-born individuals across all regions, rather than just in 
Ontario in order to achieve higher accuracy of estimates. 
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4. PROVINCIAL AND INTERNATIONAL COMPARISONS 



4.1 Provincial Comparisons 

Differences in literacy scores among the regions may be the result of 
differences in, for example: the years of schooling of youth, the quality of 
education they receive, or their parents’ level of education. 6 

In this section, we compare literacy results across regions on the basis of 
simple charts. In the following section, we use regression analysis to probe 
regional differences. 

Document literacy is the most comprehensive of the three literacy domains 
since it involves elements of both prose and quantitative literacy. In this domain, 
Ontario's performance is equal to the national average. Chart 5a shows that the 
rate of Canadian-born Ontario youth who exceed level 2 in document literacy 
(72%) is about the same as the national average (70%); it is higher than the 
Atlantic (57%) and Quebec rates (69%), and marginally lower than the Western 
rate (75%). 

In terms of prose and quantitative literacy, on the other hand, the results are 
less satisfactory relative to other regions. Using as a yardstick the percentage of 
youth exceeding level 2, Ontario's youth rated slightly below the national average 
in prose (65% vs. 69%) and quantitative literacy (60% vs. 64%) (Charts 5b-5c). 



6 It is important to recognise that the sample size, on which our estimates are based, is small and 
all results are subject to a significant margin of error due to sampling variability. 
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Chart 5a: Document Literacy Above Level 2 

Canadian-born Youth by Region 
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Chart 5c: Quantitative Literacy Above Level 2 

. Canadian-born Youth by Region 
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Chart 5b: Prose Literacy Above Level 2 

Canadian-born Youth by Region 
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4.2 Regional Regressions 

In order to assess more fully the inter-regional differences in literacy scores, 
regression analysis was used. The dependent variable is the actual literacy score 
of each survey respondent. Three separate regressions were estimated, one for 
each literacy domain. 

The independent variables are: the years of schooling of the respondents; the 
level of education of their parents; gender; and presence of disabilities. The 
results are summarised in Table 2, while detailed regression results are shown in 
Appendix C. 

The regression results show the following differences between 
Canadian-born youth in Ontario and Canadian-born youth in the rest of the 
regions: 

• Western youth have a statistically higher average score in all three literacy 
domains: document literacy 3.3%; prose literacy 6.2%; and quantitative 
literacy 5.8%. 

• Atlantic youth have a statistically lower average score in document literacy 
(6.1%), while differences in the other two literacy domains are not statistically 
significant. 

• Quebec youth have a statistically higher average score in prose literacy 
(6.2%) and quantitative literacy (5.1%), while the difference in document 
literacy is not statistically significant. 

• Ontario youth have higher document literacy skills than in Quebec and 
Atlantic Canada. In the case of prose and quantitative literacy, the differences 
favour Quebec and the Atlantic region, but these differences are small and 
within the margin of error due to sampling variability. 
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Table 2: Regression Estimates of Effect of Region on Literacy Scores 
Expressed as a Deviation from Ontario's Average Literacy Score 

After Controlling for Differences in Years of Schooling and Other Factors 

Among Canadian-born Youth 




Actual 

average 

literacy 

score 


Regression 
Deviation from 
Ontario's score 
due to region 


Results 
t-statistic 
of region 
variable 


Document Literacy 

Atlantic 


284 


-2.7% 


-2.080 


Quebec 


295 


-0.9% 


-0.623 * 


Ontario 


304 


na 


na 


West 


305 


3.3% 


2.698 


Prose Literacy 


Atlantic 


284 


0.6% 


0.597 * 


Quebec 


292 


2.6% 


2.270 


Ontario 


291 


na 


na 


West 


302 


6.0% 


6.157 


Quantitative Literacy 


Atlantic 


277 


0.1% 


0.057 * 


Quebec 


289 


2.8% 


2.120 


Ontario 


286 


na 


na 


West 


294 


5.6% 


5.054 



(*) Percentage difference from Ontario's literacy score not statistically 
significant (the difference is within the commonly used margin of error of plus or 
minus two standard errors). 



Example: The average document literacy score in the West 
(305) is only 0.3% higher than the corresponding Ontario score (304). After 
regression analysis removes the influence of differences in years of education 
and several other factors, the difference in average scores increases from 0.3%> 
to 3.3%. This is because Ontario has a higher average number of years of 
education than the West. 

Source: Appendix C. 
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4.3 International Comparisons 

In addition to enabling researchers to study the factors that affect literacy or 
the consequences of low literacy, IALS provides a common yardstick for 
comparing literacy levels across different countries. Such comparisons are useful 
in assessing a country's comparative advantage in human resources relative to 
its competitors. They can also be useful in motivating a closer examination of the 
practices in countries with higher literacy levels. 

Chart 6a shows that there are three clusters. The top cluster includes 
Sweden, the Netherlands, and Belgium. The middle cluster consists of Ontario, 
Canada and three other countries (with an incidence ranging from 33% to 35%). 
The remaining countries have a higher incidence of low literacy skills. 

Chart 6b ranks Ontario and Canada second to Sweden only with respect to 
the incidence of the highest levels (4 and 5) of document literacy. These results 
suggest that Canada and Ontario are doing a better job at the upper end than at 
the lower end of the literacy scale. 

The quantitative literacy results are less favourable. However, both in terms 
of the percentage with low quantitative literacy (levels 1 and 2) and high 
quantitative literacy (levels 4 and 5), Ontario and Canada still ranked in the 
middle of the countries which participated in IALS. 7 

Finally, the IALS results indicate that Ontario and Canada compare very 
favourably to the United States. This consideration is important since the United 
States is Ontario's principal trade partner. Increasingly, competitiveness reflects 
the relative strength of the human capital of a country. 



7 See Appendix B for detailed tables,. 
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Chart 6a: Low Document Literacy (Levels 1/2) 

Among All Youth (Including Foreign-born) by Country 




Chart 6b: High Document Literacy (Levels 4/5) 

Among All Youth (Including Foreign-born) by Country 
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